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Aiul  love  its  Gallilee. 


VALE. 

O  for  a  faith  to  belicA-e, 

Or,  O  for  a  hearj:  to  deny 
The  eyes  that  smiled  to  deceive. 

The  lips  that  Jiave  kissed  with  a  lie! 
Death  loses  its  power  to  bereave. 

W'hc-ii  lioiioi-  and  Uiyaltx-  die. 

Madg;,-  J/on/'s 


The  The   Connnonwoe   Army   has    precipi- 

CoMMOXWOE    tated  the  first  installment  of  itself  on  the 
Army.  national  capitol,  and  the  "show"  has  he- 

gun.      That   is  not   the  name  of  it,  say  yon  ?     Aye;  liut 
that  is  the  ultimatum  concentered  within  it. 

America,  representing  herself  as  a  hostess  has  been  a 
great  big  .soft-hearted  super-numerously  hospitable  fool. 
She  has  stood  with  her  hands  out-reached  to  the  world, 
and  her  gates,  hingeless  and  wide  open;  and  through  her 
wide-o]ien,  hingeless  and  unguarded  gates — without  so 
nuich  as  .shaking  hands  with  her — the  world  has  poured 
its  indigency  and  pauperism  until  America  is  largely  in 
the  condition  of  the  .\rab  who  permitted  the  camel  to  put 


his  nose  into  the  tent  to  warm,  and  then  his  head  and 
then  his  shoulders,  and  then  his  body,  and  then  his  tail. 
— and  then  the  Arab  had  to  get  out  and  let  the  camel 
have  the  tent.  And  now  America  is  bringing  a  law  suit 
against  the  result  of  her  ho.spitality  because  it  trampled 
on  the  grass  in  her  front  yArd. 


No  The    friendly    croakers    who    admit 

B.\CK  Cov'NTRV    th.it  San  Diego  has  "bay  and  climate" 
Needed.  and  many  other   natural    advantages 

to  make  her  a  great  cosmopolitan  city,  admit  it  with  a 
sad  smile  of  sympathy,  and  add  with  a  shake  of 
the  head:  "But  you  have  no  back  countryl"  and  sin- 
cerely think  the  question  settled, — all  of  which  is  either 
becau.se  the\'  "cannot  see  an  inch  beyond  their  no.ses." 
or  have  not  investigated  the  primal  conditions  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  earth.  When,  and  where,  did  ever 
any  nmnufact\iring  cit\'  of  world-wide  consequence,  pro- 
duce in  its  own  "back  country,"  all  the  elements  of  its 
manufjictured  exportation  ? 

Special  industries  in  nearly  all  cases  owe  their  origin  to 
the  organic  conception,  skill,  or  characteristic  qualities  of 
some  indi\-idual — and  from  this  primary  planting  or  root 
proceeds  the  dissemination  of  that  knowledg.  or  .skill  in 
manipidation  which  gives  success,  and  builds  reputati(>n, 
and  establishes  a  world-wide  fame  for  that  particular 
specialty 

Here  are  a  few  facts  from   localities  where  ma 

terial  u.sed  does  not  exist; 

In  this  country  the  textile  fabrics  woven  from  the  cot- 
ton grown  at  the  South  are  fittingly'  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  one  city — that  of  Lowell,  iNIass. ,  where  there  are 
15.^  mills,  20,521  looms,  and  22.529  persons  employed — 
where  the  cotton  consumed  amounts  to  34.087  tons  an- 
nually, and  the  capital  employed  is  o\er  seventeen  mil- 
lions. 

In  Pittsburg,  there  are  75  establishments  engaged  in 
glass  manufacture,  employing  6,442  hands,  having  a  cap- 
ital of  $5,985,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  nearly  seven 
million  dollars. 

So  the  village  of  Gloversville,  in  P'nlton  Co.,  N.  V.. 
where  nearh-  all  the  population  are  engaged  in  glove 
manufocture,   there  being    140  .separate  factories,  and  in 
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whicli   is  made   two-thirds  ol'  all  ji;lo\-es  niaimfactna-d  in 
the  United  States. 

And  we  might  instance  the  village  of  Meriden,  in  Conn., 
where  full}'  one  million  dollars  in  ])lated  ware  is  manu- 
factured anmiall\   b\  one  firm. 

And  in  Scotland  the  tweeds  and  tartans  of  Galashiels, 
the  damasks  and  table  linens  of  Dunfermline,  introduced 
in  iji.S  by  James  Blake,  emi)lo\  s  to-day  over  6,000  per- 
soii>  in  ele\en  f;ictories,  all  the  material  being  imported 
from  the  U.  .S.  And  in  Dundee  the  flax  and  jute  of  India, 
emploNS  70  steam  sjnnning  mills  and  upward  of  50,000 
persons.  And  in  the  same  town  is  Keiller's  factory  of 
marmalade,  who.se  product  is  world  famed,  and  unex- 
celled, though  the  orange  does  not  grow  nearer  than  vSe- 
\  ille.  ,So  in  Leith  is  jjrepared  the  famous  Lime  juice  or 
extract  of  limes  supplied  to  the  British  navy,  and  all 
limes  imported  from  abroad. 

And  in  England:  Nottingham,  where  Awkright  erected 
his  first  spinning  frame  in  1769,  and  where  Heathcot  be- 
gun his  hobbinet  and  lace  manufacture,  now  a  \'ast  in- 
dustry. So  Coventry  with  its  ribbon  manufacture,  Honi- 
ton  its  lace,  and  Luton  its  ^traw-plaiting,  brought  by 
Mary  from  Lorraine  and  transplanted  b\-  James  L  from 
Scotland. 

So  in  Ireland  it^  poplins  and  tambour  laces,  and  in  Hel- 
'ast,  where  nearly  ten  i>er  cent,  of  the  population  are  en- 
gaged in  linen  manufacture. 

In  Switzerland  we  need  onl>-  instance  the  enibroider\- 
mamifacture  of  one  town,  .St.  (lall,  where  the  product 
alone  exceeds  annually  the  sum  of  thirt\-  million  francs. 

In  France  we  may  point  to  L>ons,  which  owes  its  indus- 
try largely  to  Jaccjuand,  now  emiiloying  70,000  looms. 
140,000  weavers,  and  ha\'ing  an  annual  product  of  over 
fifteen  million  pounds  sterling.  375,000,000  francs. 

And  now  \\  lien  the  customary  flow  and  storage  of  our 
moiuitain  streams  can  be  harnessed  to  furnish  electric 
]iower  at  a  nominal  cost — and  which  with  the  gasoline 
engine,  can  be  utilized  in  innumerable  small  industries, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  cit>-  by  the  sea  should  supine- 
Iv  sit  and  bewail  its  condition. 


Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 
For  tile  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  nie." 
Nor  is  there  any  uncertainty  in  the  ring  of  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  "The  Present  Crisis," 
"When   a   deed   is  done  for  freedom,  through  the   broad 

earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  ])rophetic,  trembling  on   from  east  to 

west. 
And  the  sla\'e,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within 

him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-l)lossomed  on  the  thorny  .stem  of 
time." 
Tile  poorest  [in  "the  present  crisis"]   of  Coxey's  army 
— were  the  lines  interpreted  to  him  in  his  own  language — 
could  know  their  meaning. 
But  Lowell  says: 

"Evil  springs  up  and  flowers  and  bears  no  seed. 
And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift  decay," 

And  the  Re\'  M.  J.  Savage  (who  ought  to  know)  sa\s 
of  it: 

"This,  to  m\  mind  is  lujt  only  truer  but  grander  and  far 
more  hopeful  than  the  despairing  words  which  Shake- 
speare puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antony  as  he  laments  the 
dead  Ctesar, — 

'The  evil  that  men  do  li\es  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.'  " 

Well,  it  may  be  grander,  (though  it  is  difficult  to  be 
grander  than  Shakespeare)  and  it  certainl\-  is  "more 
hopeful."  but  is  it  "true?"  Is  it  true  at  all  that  "evil 
springs  up  and  flowers  and  bears  no  seed?"  This,  to  m\ 
mind,  is  the  good\-goody-isni  of  religion,  not  the  .sci- 
ence of  it.  If  it  were  true,  wherefore  is  it  then  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  \-isited  u])on  the  children  even 
to  the  tliird  and  fourth  generati.on  of  them  that  hate  Him? 

Take  it  not  to  your  heart  that  you  can  sow  evil  and  it 
will  bear  no  fruit. 

Alas:     The  evil  men  do  (fors  li\-e  after  them. 


It  is  the  "fad"  nowada\  s  to  analyze  the  pt)etry  of  de:i(l 
poets  and  ])roclaim  whether  or  not  religion  lie  found  :in 
element  in  it. 

Browning,  under  the  criU|ui.-  chemical  test  was  pro- 
nounced to  ha\e  religion  in  its  dejjths; — being  so  deep 
that  nobody  could  fathom  it,  it  must  be  that  pearls  af  re- 
ligion lay  at  the  bottom  and  s])arkled  upward. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Sa\-age  in  a  close  and  beautiful  slud\- 
of  Lowell's  poetry  accords  to  it  "the  religion  of  human- 
ity." There  is  more  than  religion  in  Lowell's  poetrv: 
and  iKjt  need  of  searching  analysis  to  find  the  (pialil\-  of 
it.  The  gold  of  him  is  in  the  surface  of  his  lines.  ( )ne 
hears  the  meaning  of  Clirist's  voice  in  these  lines  from 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal": 

"The  Holy  SupjJer  is  ke])t  indeed. 

In  whalso  we  share  with  another's  need: 


V.u.  tioi.DK-N  Er.v: 

Do  \-ou  think  Li>well  the  coming  American  ])oet? 

A.   P. 

No;  he  is  already  here.  What  is  here  can  not  be 
"coming," — unless  it  be  coining  greater — ami  as  great- 
ness is  in  itself  it  is  therefore  recognition  of  it  only  that 
l)ecomes  great. 


It   was  a    .Scotchman,    the   i)atiiotic   jioet   An- 
'.'  .  I     drew  Fletcher  of  vSaltour,  who   said:     "Give  nie 
the  making  of  a  nation's  songs,  and    I   will   let 
wlio  will  make  its  laws." 

Tlie  saying,  quoted  b\-  Harrv  Cornwall,  is  often  wron^- 
fullv  accredited  to  him. 


\ 
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DREAMS. 

Tlii.s  i.s  the  scene  which  flits  past  memories  ej'es; — 

A  waste  of  rocks,  hard  pressed  by  crowdiiii^  Ijaiiks 
Whereon  a  mass  of  blooming  buckthorn  lies, 

Thin  dotted  o'er  with  trees  in  straggling  ranks. 
Which  .seem  to  strive  in  vain  to  reach  the  crest: 

A  winding  stream,  outlined  in  shades  of  green 
Of  alder  leaves,  and  trimmed  in  creamy  bloom 

Of  pussy-willow  buds;  far  in  the  west, 
.\  snow  capped  mountain  looks  uixm  the  scene 

In  moods  to  suit  mine  own,  in  joy  or  gloom. 
And  as  again  I  tread  the  rocky  shore. 

The  shifting  view  appear  before  my  gaze, 
And  all  the  well  known  joys  I  taste  once  more, 

And  live  again  the  hours  ot  other  days. 

Here,  shadow   flecked,   I  see  the  darkling  ]ii)ol, 

Where  lurks  at  mid-day  heat,  the  gleaming  Iruut; 
And  there,  a  fringe  of  gras.ses,  green  and  cool, 

Puts  summer's  burning  pains  to  utter  rout; 
Xow  brawls  the  stream  in  fretful  frotlu'  wrath, 

Where  countless  boulders  strive  to  check  its  force. 
And  yonder  fallen  tree  top  in  its  path. 

Resists,  but  all  in  \ain  its  onward  course. 
Like  one  athirst,  comes  now  a  rocky  point. 

And  thrusts  its  nose  deep  in  the  laughing  stream; 
And  here,  a  nook,  where  splashing  drops  anoint 

.\  mossy   bank,  where  s\  Ivan  fairies  dream. 

Now  through  the  air  is  borne  a  sullen  roar. 

Which  tells  the  i)lunge  where  earth   has  stepped  aside. 
And  screaming  waters  fall  forever  more. 

Bathed  in  their  tears,  torn,  terrified. 
As  we  sink  into  death.      But  far  below, 

A  silver  thread  goes  onward  toward  the  sea, 
And  as  that  thread,  so  does  my  life  I  know, 

Pass  death,  and  reach  throughout  eternitw 

Ai.i-KKii   1.   T(iwxsi:\i). 


An  instant,  and  his  victim  writhed  in  agony,  imjialed 
And  tossed  upon  those  cuning  points.     vShudderiiig  the 

while, 
We  marvel  at  his  conquering  power  but  never  smile. 

Yet.  dwarf  and  shift  the  scene  to  this,  from  that. 
And  lol  the  royal  lion  hath  become  a  cat! 

Isabel  DAKi.rxc.^ 


LIONS. 

.\  lion  la\-  asleep  u]H)n  the  desert  sands,  the  strength 

Of  full-fed  happiness  slow  surging  to  and  fro 

Through    all    his  veins  and  arteries,   and   all   his  tawn\ 

length 
Coiled  glistening  in  the  heat  of  Nubia's  mid-day  sun. 
At  last  he  stirred  uneasily,  and  raised  his  head  to  know 
What  cooled  his  purring  breath,  if  \et  the  da\-  was  done. 
Since  last  he  smoothed  his  royal  lindis  in  early  morn  and 

slept 
The  long,  dark,  pointing  shadow  of  the  palm  had  crejH 
Along  the  sand  and  touched  his  drooping,  glossy  mane. 
He  bent  his  neck  and  licked  from  off  his  breast  a  crimson 

.stain. 

Then    sniffed    the   air    and   listened,  crouchetl    low  down, 
and  trailed 

His  supple  form,  with  still,  quick  flashes  of  his  gleaming 
claws 

And  lips  drawn  backward  from  the  teeth   that   armed  his 
ma.ssive  jaws. 


THE  DEARER  DEAD. 

You  mourn  for  \-our  dead;  you  go. 
Clad  in  your  robes  of  woe, 
To  the  spot  where  they  .sleep; 
And  you  weep 
Such  bitter  tears,  and  there 
You  strew  flowers  fresh  and  fair. 
You  place  a  white  .stone  at  the  head. 
Where  carven  with  sculptor's  art. 
We  read  your  sorrow  of  heart, 
And  the  dear  name  of  your  dead. 

But  there  are  dearer  dead;  you  know 

Not  the  bitterest  woe 

Till  you  close  the  eager  eyes 

Of  sweet  young  Hope,  till  mournful,  wise 

You  cross  the  hands  of  Love, 

And  sorrowing  bend  above 

The  ashes  and  dust 

Of  Honour  and  Truth  and  Trust, 

For  these  are  the  dearest  dead. 

Oh,  these  other  dead!  who  dare 

Robes  of  mourning  for  dead  hopes  wear? 

Who  bids  a  stone  ari.se 

To  tell  where  dead  Love  lies  ? 

When  did  ever  a  mourner  say. 

Help  me  bury  these  dead  away  ? 

These  funeral  trains  men  do  not  see; 

The\-  move  silentlx' 

Down  to  the  heart  where  the  grave  is  made 

Where  the  dead  is  laid. 

No  flowers  are  strewn  there; 

Hear  we  no  moan  there, 

No  ritual  is  said 

Over  their  bed. 

Hidden  from  human  sight, 

The  grave  lies  low; 

But  the  solemn  silent  night 

That  doth  know 

And  it  alone  seeth  the  white 

Face  of  our  woe. 

You  are  happy  who  mourn  for  \our  dead 

By  the  side  of  graves  kept  green 

By  the  tears  you  shed; 

Who  can  lean  lovingly 

Where  they  sleep. 

Pray  for  thase  who  in  secret  weep 

The  dearer  dead. 
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no  TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES  PAY? 

Here  is  part  of  what  a  dissatisfied  growler  who  has  at- 
tended a  Fresno  County  Institute  has  to  say  on  tlie  sub- 
ject.     Has  anybody  anything  to  say  "back  "? 

"The  Fresno  County  Teachers'  Institute  has  come  and 
gone,  and  those  wlio  attended  and  who  are  competent  to 
judge  pronounce  it  the  best  institute  held  here  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  the  best  ever  held  here.  One  of  the  points 
of  excellence  and  superiority  was  the  fact  that  the  time 
was  not  principally  taken  u]i  with  essays,  speeches,  music, 
suppers  and  other  things  which  may  be  pleasant  enough  to 
those  who  enjoy  them,  but  which  form  little  part  of  the 
real  jsurposes  for  which  institutes  are  called  together. 

"Rut,  for  all  this,  a  serious  question  arises,  a  cpiestion 
which  should  be  answered  independently  of  all  sentiment 
on  the  subject,  and  th.il  is  this:  Are  the  teacher's  insti- 
tutes as  we  now  have  them  a  pacing  institution  ?  Are 
they  profitable  ?  Does  the  good  the\-  do  counterbalance 
the  cost  ?  Do  they  accomplish  what  tlie\-  are  meant  to 
accomplish  ? 

"What  is  a  teachers'  institute?  It  is  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  teachers  in  a  county  for  one  week,  and  one  or 
two  outside  educators,  who  are  supposed  to  instruct  the 
teachers  in  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching  school.  The  in- 
stitute is  held  at  some  time  during  the  term  of  school.  Each 
and  every  teacher  must  di.'-niiss  his  school  for  that  week, 
and  attend  the  institute.  He  is  paid  by  the  county  just  the 
same  wages  for  attending  the  institute  as  he  would  re- 
ceive had  he  taught  his  school  during  that  week.  But  the 
law  requires  him  to  attend,  and  if  he  does  not  he  receives 
no  pay  for  that  week,  and  there  are  other  penalties.  In 
fact  the  law  commands  him  to  clo.se  his  school  and  at- 
tend the  institute,  and  teachers  all  do  it. 

"There  are  178  teachers  in  Fresno  county,  and  their  sal 
aries  average  not  less  than  $70  per  nujuth.  The  amount 
of  pay  they  receive  for  the  week  the\-  attend  the  institute 
is  $3,115.  The  count>'  usually  pays  the  instructors  from 
a  distance  a  little,  perhaps  from  $50  to  $100,  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

"The  teachers  are  fin.-mcial  losers  by  their  attend- 
ance. It  is  doubtful  if  ten  percent,  of  the  178  teachers 
in  attendance  on  the  institute  just  closed  came  out  even 
in  money.  They  spent  more  than  they  recei\ed,  ;ind  when 
they  returned  to  their  .several  schools  to  liegiu  teaching 
again  they  were  financially  losers.  Rut  that  would  be  a 
comparatively  small  matter  if  they  had  learned  a  new 
idea  or  two  which  the>-  could  apph-  in  their  teaching. 

"The  supcrinlendent  does  as  much  work  during  that 
one  week  of  institute  as  during  three  of  ordinar\-  times, 
aside  from  the  mental  worry  and  confusion;  and  when  the 
week  is  ended,  and  the  teachers  all  are  g(me  back  to  their 
work,  no  do\ibt  he  sits  down  in  his  ofiice,  weary  of  soul 
and  l)ody,  and  asks  himself,  T)oes  it  pay  ?' 

"It  does  not  pa_\-  the  superintendent  in  monev.  It  dots 
not  pay  the  teachers  in  money.  It  does  not  pay  the 
county  in  nione\-.  It  is  a  financial  loss  all  round.  Tiic 
pa\   nui>t  be  looked   for  in  some  other  connuudit-.   than  in 


cash.  The  superintendent  expects  his  remuneration  in  a 
better  corps  of  teachers.  The  teachers  looks  for  theirs  in 
better  ability  to  work.  The  county  expects  its  return  in 
better  schools.  Is  the  institute  the  be.st  means  to  accom- 
plish the.se  ends?  Does  the  profit  balance  the  lo.ss  ?  If 
so,  the  institute  is  a  good  thing.      If  not,  it  is  a  failure. 

"A  good  school  teacher  must  ha\e  an  education  to  start 
with.  Then  he  must  be  a  constant  student  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times;  for  the  science  of  school  teaching  is  not 
unlike  the  science  of  medicine,  there  is  constantly  some- 
thing new  to  be  learned.  There  is  some  new  discovery 
made.  The  teacher  who  dcjes  not  keep  himself  posted  on 
all  progre.ss  made  in  his  profession  will  soon  drop  out  of 
his  job,  and  some  one  else  will  get  it.  The  principal 
utility  of  the  institute  is  to  keep  old  fogies  from  dropping 
out  of  their  jol)s.  It  is  a  sort  of  machine  to  pump  them 
full  of  theories  and  methods  once  a  year.  Then,  like  a 
pair  of  bellows,  the\  blow  out  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
what  they  received  at  the  institute. 

"The  teacher  with  genuine  business  in  him  may  gather 
up  some  ideas  at  the  institute;  but  he  could  and  would 
gather  them  up  just  as  well  outside.  Where  does  the 
law\er,  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  civil  engineer,  the  archi- 
tect get  their  new  ideas  ?  Who  pays  them  to  attend 
an  institute  ever\  >ear  and  hires  instructors  for  them  ? 
Vet  they  manage  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  if  any- 
thing new  is  discovered  in  any  of  their  several  callings, 
they  soon  find  it  out.  Are  teachers  inferior  in  energ\- 
and  abilit\-  to  these  professional  men,  that  teachers  must 
be  so  especially  provided  for,  and  .so  carefully  looked  af- 
ter to  keep  them  from  getting  behind  the  times  ? 

"There  are  some  doctors,  some  lawyers,  some  men  of 
every  profession,  who  get  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
start  in  their  business,  and  imagining  that  they  know  it 
all,  they  quit  tr\  ing  to  find  out  more.  They  leave  oiT 
stu.d\ing,  and  expect  to  ])ush  right  ahead,  but  they  do  not 
do  it.  The>-  so(jn  drop  below  their  fellow  workers,  and 
exist  as  sorts  of  renni.ints  of  othei  ila\s. 

"The  means  of  progression  and  improvement  are  never 
wanting  to  the  teacher.  There  are  books,  magazines  and 
papers  devoted  to  his  work,  and  In.ini  these  he  can  keeji 
fully  abreast  of  the  times.  There  is  many  a  school  jour- 
nal, from  one  number  of  which  the  teacher  can  obtain 
more  ideas  on  his  line  than  from  a  week's  in.stitute.  The 
di.scoveries  and  thoughts  of  great  educators  reach  the 
world  through  ]iapers  and  magazines.  In  fact,  in  almost 
everv  ca-e,  the  realh  valuable  things  obtained  at  insti- 
tutes areonl>-  what  some  magazine  luiblished  a  short  time 
before. 

"Rut  someone  may  sa\-:  If  institutes  do  no  good,  why 
do  men  of  all  professions  hold  meetings  and  insitutes  at 
their  own  expense?  It  is  true  that  doctors,  denti.sts, 
ci\il  engineers  and  all  profession.il  ntvn  have  theirs,  and 
they  obtain  benefit  from  them.  I'.ul  the  vSlate  or  the 
coinit\-  does  not  pay  them  to  go,  nor  com])el  them  to  at- 
tend: and  right  there  is  where  they  have  the  advantage 
over  the  teachers'  in.stitute.  ()nl.\-  those  attend  who  feel 
interested.      They   go   to   learn.       Drones  .stay  at  home. 
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They  do  not  stay  at  home  in  the  teachers'  institute;  but 
it  is  nearly  always  the  case  at  one  of  these  gatherings 
that  some  young  upstart  or  long-winded  old  ignoramus 
wants  to  talk  all  the  time.  He  is  incapable  of  teaching 
anything,  and  he  consumes  much  time  which  costs  the 
county  $ioo  an  hour.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
there  nearly  always  are  enough  of  this  class  of  people  in 
a  teachers'  institute  to  hinder  it  from  doing  much  good. 
"^'The  teachers'  institute  should  be  modeled  and  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  the  meetings  (if  other  pro- 
fessional men.  Let  them  be  the  sole  judges  of  when, 
where  and  how  their  institute  shall  be  held.  Let  them 
pay  the  expenses  themselves.  Let  them  hold  the  meet- 
ings during  vacation,  and  their  schools  will  not  be  broken 
in  upon. 

"They  will  all  attend.  Not  all  the  pe(.i)le  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  teach,  but  all  those  who  are  fit  to 
teach,  will  attend  the  in.stitute.  The  drones  and  dunces 
would  not  be  there.  They  think  they  know  enough  any- 
how, and  do  not  need  to  go. 

■      "But  can  the  facts  and   factors  in   the  case  be  so  con- 
densed that  the  question  can  be  decided,  whether  the  in- 
stitute pays?     Pays  how?     Pays  in  what  ?     Pays  whom? 
"The  law  aims  well,  and  the   result  is  not  the  fault  of 
tho.se  who   create  and  conduct   the   institutes.     They  do 
the  best  they  can.     The  institute  is  built  upon  the  wrong 
principle,   and  does  not    throw  enough  responsibily   on 
those  who  make  teaching  a  busine.ss.     They  are  not  given 
enough   chance  to  outstrip  the  worthless  teachers.     But 
abolish  it,  and  leave  the   teachers  to  go  upon  their  indi- 
vidual  merits,  and  to   depend   upon   their  own  exertions 
alone   for  what   the\-   learn   in  the  way  of  advancement, 
and  those  who  are  meritorious  will  carefully  read  the  ed- 
ucational journals,  note  every   new  idea  advanced,  hold 
an  institute  (if  they  choose)  during  vacation;  get  all  the 
good  .schools,  big  pay  and  long  terms,  and  the   incompe- 
tent will  be  crowded  out,  will  pass  from  the  school  rooms, 
and  the  profession  of  .school  teaching  will   be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  profe.ssions,  and  the  tiure  will 
come  when  the  term  "professor"  can  be  applied  as  apprc- 
priately  to  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  as  In  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  city  high  schools,  or  the  teachers  in  colleges. 
"When  that  time  .shall  come  the  display  of  ignorance 
and  tomfoolery  will  no  longer  be  seen  which  is  now  some- 
times .seen  in  our  institvites  where  they  u.se  the  feminine 
pronoun  "her"  and  ".she"  for  all  teachers,  instead  of  the 
ma.sculine.     They  say  they  do  this  because  the  majority 
of  teachers    are    feminine;  although  the  universal  rule  of 
all  English  grammars  and  all  good  writers  and  speakers 
has  never  been  anything  but  that  the  pronoun  should  lie 
masculine  when  it  refers  to  a  common  gender.     The  fact 
that  the  shallow   scholarship  of  some  institutes  tries  to 
change  one  of  the  best  authenticated   rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, for  their  own  .special  use,  to  make  their  own  pro- 
fession an  excepted  ca.se,  is  not  the  smallest  grounds  for 
believing   that  the   good  teachers  should   be  freed  from 
such  associates.  Opifex." 

["Opifex"  may  have  a  very  bright  and  shining  grain  of 


gold  at  the  bottom  of  his  in.stitute  reasoning — and  he 
may  not, — but  his  fighting  objection  to  the  pronouns 
"her"  and  "she"  will  meet  with  less  sympathy.  Usage 
makes  rule,  even  in  English,  and  the  necessities  of 
changes  create  usage.  To  address  as  "he"  and  "him  " 
an  assemblage  of  women  teachers  would  be  the  silliness 
of  "tomfoolery." — Ed.'\ 


SINGLE -SONG  WRITERS. 

The  following  jiersons  arc  known  to  fame  from  the  fact 
that  some  one  single  production  from  their  pen  has  en- 
deared and  immortalized  their  names; 

Thomas  Gray  ( 1716-1771  ),  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard." 

Lord  George  Byron  says,  "Had  Thomas  Gray  written 
nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure 
he  would  not  stand  higher;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his 
glory." 

William  Falconer  (1730-1769),  "The  Shipwreck." 
Jaaies  Beattie  (1735-1803),  "The  Minstrel." 
August    Montague     Toplady    (1740-1778),     "Rock    of 
Age.s." 

Robert  Bloomfield  (1766-1823),  "The  Farmer's  Boy." 
Charles   Wolf  (1791-1S23),  "The    Burial   of  Sir  John 
Moore." 

This  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron  "the  most  perfect 
ode  in  the  language." 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820J,  "The  Culprit  Fay." 
Fitz-Green  Halleck  (1790-1867),  "Marco  Bozzaris." 
George  P.  Morris  (1802-1864),  "Woodman  Spare  that 
Tree." 

Charles  Sprague  (1791-1875),  "Ode  on  Shakespeare." 
Richard  Henry  Wilde  ( 1847),  "My  Life  is  like  a  Sum- 
mer Rose." 

Edward  C.  Pickney,  "I  Fill  a  Cup  to  One   Made  Up." 
Richard  Henry  Dana  1789- 1879)  "The  Buccaneer." 
Francis  Scott   Key   (1790-1843),    "Star-Spangled   Ban- 
ner." 

Rouget  de  L'Isle,  "La  Marseillaise." 
John     Howard     Payne     (1792-1852),     "Home    Sweet 
Home." 

David  Everett  (  i769-r8i3),  "You'd  Scarce  Expect  One 
of  My  Age." 

Reginald  Heber  (1783-1826),  "From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains." 

Julia  Ward  Howe  (1819— \  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." 

Wm.  Allen  Buller  ( 1S25— ),  "Nothing  to  Wear.  " 
Francis  B.  Harte  (1839—),  "Heathen  Chinee." 
Emma  C.  Willard  (1845-1870),  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle 
of  the  Deep." 

William  Wetmore  Story  (1819),  "Cleopatra.'' 
Horace  Smith    (1779-18401,  "Address  to  an  Egyptian 
Mummy." 

Thomas  Dunn  English  (1819),  "Ben  Bolt." 
Clement  Clark  Moore  (1779-1863),  "Visit  of  St.  Nicho- 
las." 

Joseph  Hopkin.son  (1770-1842),  "Hail  Columbia." 
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A   PAIR  OF  APRIL  FOOLS. 

"I'll  bet  five  eeuts  you  get  fooled  before  the  day  is 
over  I" 

Ted  Barton  grinned  jiroxokinglx-  across  the  table  at  his 
prett)-  sister  Nan,  who  had  just  laughingly  made  her 
boast  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  take  her  in  with  an>- 
first  of  April  jokes. 

At  Ted's  exclamation  .she  only  replied,  lightl\  "Non- 
sen.se.  Ted!  It  would  take  a  smarter  boy  than  >ou  are 
to  fool  me."  Then  she  went  out  tt)  help  her  father  on 
with  his  overcoat  ])re]iaratory  to  going  on  iiis  dail\ 
rounds  among  his  patients. 

Ted  looked  at  her  departing  figure  and  snickered 
softly,  and  when  the  aforesaid  trim  little  figure  had  van- 
ished, in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  coming  e\il,  the 
young  scamp  executed  a  hornpipe,  and  then  holding  his 
sides  laughed  until  the  tears  stood  in  liis  mischievous 
eyes. 

Two  hours  later  Nan  answered  the  postman's  ring  and 
returned  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  opened  at 
once.  Ted  watched  her  slyly.  Womanlike  she  looked 
at  once  to  see  who  it  was  from,  and  a  rush  of  rosy  color 
flooded  her  pretty  face,  deepening  as  she  read,  while  her 
dark  eyes  grew  luminous  with  joy.  As  soon  as  she  had 
finished  reading  her  letter  she  ran  (.)ut  of  the  Iibrar\-  and 
up  to  her  own  room. 

Ted  was  twelve  years  old,  but  as  soon  as  Nan  had  left 
the  room  he  immediateh-  proceeded  to  stand  upon  his 
head  and  flourish  his  naughty  heels  high  in  the  air. 

Nan  sat  in  her  room,  her  sweet  face  still  flushed,  and 
her  heart  .swelling  with  joy.  Presently  she  rai.sed  the 
letter  to  her  lips  and  pressed  a  quick,  .shy  kiss  upon  it, 
and  then  opened  and  read  it  again.  What  she  read  was 
as  follows: 
'■Mls.s  Nan  B.^ktox: 

"Dear  Nan — I  have  long  tried  to  tell    \"ou  that  I  love 
you.     Could  >  on  lo\e  nie  enough  to  become  my  wife? 
"Yours  in  ho])e, 

"Jack   Akkks." 

Tears  of  humilit\  and  joy  stood  in  Nan's  soft  brown 
eyes.  Jack  Akers — the  talented  young  journalist  and 
author — loved  her!  She  had  almost  dared  to  hope,  .some- 
times, that  he  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  her,  and  she 
— why!  did  not  her  foolish,  tender  little  heart  beat  in  a 
most  unruly  manner  whenever  she  was  in  Jack  Akers' 
pre.sence  ?  Nevertheless  this  proposal  was  a  surprise; 
for  although  handsome  Jack  Akers  had  fre(|nently  been 
at  lier  father's  house,  and  had  .seemed  to  find  her  coni- 
])any  very  pleasant,  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  her 
that  anyone  might  not  ha\e  heard — and  \et  he  had  lox'etl 
her  all  the  time! 

Nan  read  the  letter  o\er  and  o\'er.  It  was  a  beaiUiful 
thing  to  her.  What  if  the  handwriting  was  a  little 
scratchy?  That  was  because  Jack  was  literar\';  she  had 
always  heard  that  the  penmanship  of  literary  people  was 
proverbially  bad. 

She  was  very  hap]n-  all  (la>-;  and  when  Ted  asked  her 


slvly  who  her  letter  w.as  from,  she  laid  her  hand  with 
more  than  usual  gentleness  upon  his  curly  head  and  said 
brightly. 

"Never  mind  Teddy  dear.  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  by 
and  b\-." 

It  was  strange,  but  .someway  the  pressure  of  that  soft 
little  hand  hurt  Ted,  and  an  odd  lump  rose  in  his  throat. 
Yes,  it  was  certainly  queer,  Init  all  at  once  he  found  it 
impossible  to  look  into  Nan's  happy  face  and  his  eyes 
sought  the  floor,  while  as  Nan  passed  on  and  ran  lightly 
up  the  stairs  he  gazed  after  her  remorsefully. 

■T  .say!"  he  muttered,  "it  was  a  nasty  trick!  I  never 
thought  she  liked  him,  and  I  meant  to  tell  her  right 
away.     But  now " 

Ted  was  beginning  to  find  out  that  "the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard."  He  felt  as  though  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell  Nan  the  truth  now.  Anyway,  he  would 
put  off  the  evil  hour  until  night,  and  then  when  she  came 
to  kiss  him  good-night,  as  she  had  always  done  since 
their  mother  died,  three  years  before,  he  would  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  So,  satisfying  his  conscience,  he 
rushed  off  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  his  chum,  and  for- 
got all  about  it. 

When  he  came  home  at  four  o'clock  Nan  sat  with  her 
wraps  on,  warming  her  feet  bsfore  the  library  fire. 

"Hillo,  Nan!  Where've  you  been?"  was  Ted's  first 
greeting. 

"I  ju.st  ran  down  street  to  post  a  letter,  dear,"  returned 
Nan,  absent!)',  gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire. 

The  intelligence  acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Ted. 
For  an  instant  he  gazed  at  her  pretty  profile  in  great  con- 
sternation; then  he  came  up  to  her  and  said,  in  a  some- 
what strained  voice; 

"Nan,  you  never  answered  that  letter  >ou  got  this 
morning  so  .soon  as  this,  did  you  ?" 

"Why,  Teddie,  you  don't  think  it  was  too  soon,  do 
you?"  asked  Nan  anxiously,  wondering  how  Ted  had 
gues.sed  her  secret. 

"Well."  mumbled  Ted,  incoherently,  "seems  sort  of 
sudden, — same  da\',  \'0u  know." 

"I  can't  help  it  now,"  nuirmured  Nan,  in  a  slightly 
troubled  voice;  "and,  Teddy  dear,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
th;it  it  was  from  Mr.  Akers,  and  in  it  he  asked  me  to  be 
his  wife." 

Such  a  beautiful  look  as  Nan's  face  wore.  But  Ted's 
face  was  scarlet;  Nan  thought  he  was  going  to  cry. 

"But  you  ne\er  told  him  you  would,  Nan!"  he  said, 
faintly. 

"Win-,  >-es,  ilear  brother,  I  ditl,  for  1  love  him  with  all 
m>-  heart." 

Ted  groaned.  Life  was  not  a  beil  of  roses  to  him  at 
that  moment. 

"Don't  feel  bad,  Teddy  dear,"  said  Nan,  gentl>'.  "I 
shall  love  you  just  the  same.  I  have  tried  to  be  both 
mother  and  sister  to  you  since  dear  mamma  died,  and  I 
shall  still  try  to." 

That  troublesome  lump  had  gotten  into  Ted's  throat 
again. 
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"Are  \()U  not  the  least  bit  glad  for  me,  Teckl\  ,  when  I 
am  so  happy?"  asked  Nan,  softly. 

Ted  made  a  dive  for  the  pretty  gloved  hand,  pressed  a 
a.  hasty  kiss  upon  it,  and  then  dashed  out  of  the  door  and 
out  of  the  house.  But  a  round  discolored  spot  was  left 
on  Nan's  dainty  glove  where  a  big  salt  tear  from  Ted's 
eyes  had  fallen.      Nan  looked  at  it,  half-smiling,  half-sad. 

"Dear  liov!"  she  said,  "I  did  not  think  he  would  feel 
it  so  deeply." 

Ted  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  street,  his  onh-  thought 
to  recover  Nan's  letter,  if  possible,  before  it  reached  Jack 
Akers,  and  thus  save  his  sister  that  humiliation.  But, 
alas!  he  was  too  late,  for  Nan  had  been  out  some  time, 
and  had  posted  her  letter  at  once.  Ted  had  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  then,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  boys  w-ere  really  a  superfluous  element 
in  creation. 


In  comfortable  bachelor  apartments  u]itown,  a  hand- 
some, blonde  young  fellow  sat  before  the  fire  holding  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand,  which  trembled  slightly  with 
emotion  of  some  sort.  His  face  wore  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme astonishment  mingled  with  joy. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  he  said,  aloud,  the  ])uzzled  look 
deepening  in  his  handsome  eyes.  "  'I  have  received 
your  letter,'  she  says, — and  I  haven't  written  her  a  letter. 
I  wonder, — by  George!  That's  it!  It  is  the  first  of 
.\pril,  and  some  unprincipled  scoundrel  has  written  the 
poor  child  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  me.  A  nasty 
trick,  but  a  lucky  one  for  nie!  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  ask  her.  And  she  loves  me, — bless  her  sweet 
eyes!" 

If  Jack  .-Vkers  was  not  at  that  numjeiit  the  happiest 
man  alive,  he  at  least  looked  it.  He  had  loved  pretty 
Nan  Barton  for  months;  but  he  was  only  a  young  jour- 
nalist, as  vet  scarcely  more  than  well  launched  upon  his 
career.  To  be  sure  he  had  gained  some  reputation,  moie 
reputation  than  money,  in  fact,  as  is  frequentl\-  the  case, 
and  last  year  he  had  published  a  book  which  had  been 
fairlv  successful;  but  the  proceeds  from  a  '^'fairlx-  success- 
ful" book  don't  go  very  far  toward  filling  the  author's 
pocketliook.  Jack  Akers  had  been  lionized  a  good  deal, 
but  he  had  the  rueful  consciousness,  that  comes  sooner  or 
later  to  most  young  authors,  that  "all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters;"  and  the  gold  being  conspicuous  for  its  absence, 
he  would  never  have  dared  to  ask  Nan  Barton,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  successful  plnsician,  to  marry 
him. 

His  ecstatic  meditations  were  disturbed  by  a  maid  en- 
tering to  light  the  gas. 

"There's  a  boy  downstairs,  .sir,  wlio  insists  upon  see- 
ing you,  "  she  said. 

Jack  frowned"  at  the  interruption  of  his  pleasant 
thoughts. 

"Send  him  up,"  he  said,  with  slight  imjiatience.  .\ 
moment  later  Ted  Barton  stood  in  the  room. 

"Why  hillo,  Ted!     This  is  a  pleasant  surprise.      Come 


up  to  the  fire,"  said  Jack,  cordially,  surprised,  neverthe- 
less, at  .seeing  who  his  visitor  was. 

Ted  came  straight  over  and  stood  beside  him. 

"Mr.  Akers,"  he  said,  bravely,  "you  received  a  letter 
from  my  sister  Nan  this  afternoon,  didn't  you?" 

A  sudden  intelligence  shot  into  Jack  Akers'  handsome 
eyes.      He  held  up  the  dainty  mi.ssive,  and  smiled. 

Ted's  face  grew  very  red,  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 

"Mr.  Akers, — sir,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "you  must  not 
blame  our  Nan  for  that.  I've  come  to  tell  you  all  about 
it."  Then  swallowing  very  fast,  Ted  blurted  out  the 
whole  story.  The  fine  eyes  of  the  young  man  before  him 
never  left  his  face  until  he  had  fini.shed,  and  then  Jack 
Akers  put  his  arm  about  the  l)oy  and  drew  him  gently 
to  him. 

"Well,  Ted,  m\-  boy,"  he  said  kindly,  "do  you  think 
it  was  a  very  manly  thing  to  do?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Ted  in  a  strangely  choking  voice. 
"I  think  it  was  beastl_\-  mean!" 

"I  am  sure  you  think  so  Ted,  and  I  am  glad  you  came 
here  and  made  a  clean  brea.st  of  it.  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do;  and  since  you  have  done  this.  I  believe  you 
are  a  boy  to  be  tru.sted.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  a 
secret,  Ted  ?  If  I  .should  trust  you  with  one,  you  would 
not  betray  my  confidence?" 

"  'Is  thy  servant  a  dog?'  "  a.sked  Ted,  indignantly. 

The  strong  mouth  under  the  tawny  mustache  twitched 
slighth',  but  Jack  continued  gravely; 

"It's  just  this,  m\'  boy;  you  must  keep  this  a  .strict 
secret.  Nan  nuist  never  know  but  that  I  wrote  that  let- 
ter.     Do  yon  understand  ?" 

"Why!"  cried  Ted,  blankly,  "she  will  /lave  to  know! 
Do  you  think  I  expect  you  to  marry  Nan  whether  you 
want  to  or  not  ?" 

Jack  laughed  softl\-  and  tightened  his  arm  about  the 
boy's  figure. 

"But  what  if  I  want  to,  Ted?  Suppose  I  should  tell 
vou  that  my  desire,  above  all  others,  has  been  to  marry 
Nan,  but  that  I  feared  to  ask  her  becau.se  I  have  not  a 
fine  home  to  take  her  to." 

Ted  gazed  at  him  with  .startled  eyes. 

"Is  it  the  truth, — honor  bright  ?"      He  gasped. 

"  'Honor  bright,'  Ted,"  replied  Jack,  smiling. 

"Glor_\!  "  shouted  Ted;  he  couldn't  help  it.  the  relief 
was  so  sudden.  He  gave  Jack  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  then  went  off  into  a  sudden  peal  of  merri- 
ment. 

"It's  as  good  as  a  circus  !"  he  shouted. 

Jack  smiled  indulgently. 

"Vou  have  done  me  a  good  turn  Ted,"  he  said,  "but 
vou  deserve  no  thanks  for  it."  Then  the  smiling  eyes 
grew  grave  as  Jack  continued,  seriously ;  "Never  do  .such 
a  thing  again,  m\  boy;  practical  jokes  .seldom  turn  out 
well.  And  remember,  "  he  added,  as  Ted  was  departing. 
"Nan  is  not  to  know." 

";Munrs  the  word!"  replied  Ted,  emphatically. 


Two    hours    later    Jack    Akers    sat    in     Dr.    Barton's 
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handsome  parlor  witli  Nan  besick'  him,  and  his  arm  had 
someway  found  its  way  aronnd  her  waist.  Ted  passed 
aloiitc  the  hall  and  <;lanced  slyl\-  in.  Jack  caught  sight 
of  him  and  called  out,  heartily: 

"Come  in,  Ted,  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  yon.  I 
am  to  be  your  brother.      Don't  \ou  congratulate  me?" 

"You  bet!"  answered  Ted,  "and  myself  too!"  he  added, 
significantl\-.  Then  he  turned  abrujitly  and  marched  out 
of  the  room. 

"Don't  go,  Tedd_\-  dear,"  Nan  called  after  him,  "we 
don't  want  to  be  selfish  because  we  are  happy." 

"Don't  \c)n  think  we  look  hajipy,  old  fellow?"  called 
Jack,  boisterously. 

Ted  had  almost  closed  the  door,  but  lie  opened  it  again, 
and  putting  his  head  inside,  said,  wickedly, 

"I  think  you  look  like  a  pair  of  ,\pril  fools!" 

"I  declare!"  cried  Nan,  smiling,  "I  had  com])letely 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  fir>t  of  April  !  Well  nol)od\' 
succeeded  in  fooling  me!" 

And  it  was  not  until  she  had  been  a  wife  for  more  than 
a  3'ear  that  her  hnsliand  told  her  the  stor_\-  of  Ted's  letter; 
and  then,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  did  not  seem  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  In-  it. 

ElJZABKTH    A.    "VORK. 


I  will  tell  yon  about  that,  for  it  is  a  fair  question.  You 
see,  my  grandfather  came  from  Scotland,  and  you  know 
that  over  in  Scotland  everybodj-  is  Presbyterian."  Here 
he  paused  to  iiote  the  effect,  but  detected  no  sign  of  .sym- 
l>ath>-. 

"But  my  grandmother  came  from  England,  and  over 
there  everybody  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church."  He 
paused  again,  but  the  old  man  merely  marked  another 
line  in  the  sand  and  shifted  his  quid  from  the  right  to 
the  left  cheek. 

"But  my  father  was  born  in  this  country  in  a  Method- 
ist settlement,  and  so  he  grew  up  a  Methodist."  Still 
no  sign  of  approval  from  the  old  man.  Yance  began  to 
feel  chilly,  but  he  made  one  last  effort  : 

"But  my  good  old  mother  was  a  Ba|.Hist,  and  it's  m}- 
opinion  that  a  man  has  got  to  go  under  water  to  go  to 
hea\-eii." 

The  old  man  walked  up,  and  taking  him  b\-  the  hand, 
said:  "Well,  }-ou  are  all  right,  Mr.  \'ance."  Then 
turning  to  the  crowd,  he  added  :  "Boys,  he'll  do,  and 
you  may  \-ote  for  him:  I  thonglit  he  looked  like  a  Bap- 
tist!" And  he  drew  a  flask  from  his  coat-tail  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Yance  to  seal  his  faith  after  the  custom  of 
the  countrs  . 


ONE  WAY  TO  SECURE  YOTES. 

"Zeb."  \'ance,  who  was  both  Go\'ernor  and  Unitei.l 
States  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  told  this  camjiaign 
story  on  himself:  He  was  making  a  personal  canvas  for 
votes  in  a  backwoods  .settlement  where  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. Finding  about  sixt\-  men  of  voting  age  at  a 
cross-roads  grocery,  he  dismounted,  hitched  his  horse, 
and  fell  to  cracking  jokes  with  them.  He  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  very  well  with  most  of  the  party,  but  he 
noticed  one  old  man  with  .shaggy  eyelirows  and  brass- 
bowed  spectacles  sitting  on  a  box  and  marking  in  the 
sand  with  a  stick,  as  if  paying  no  attention.  After  a 
while  \'ance  concluded  that  the  old  man  must  be  the 
bell-wether  of  the  flock,  and  accordingly  made  prepara- 
tions to  capture  him.  As  he  sidled  up,  the  old  m.in  ro.se 
and  shook  himself,  leaned  forward  on  his  stick  and  said 
solemnly:      "This  is  Mr.  Vance,  I  believe?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  X'ance. 

"And  )ou  have  come  over  here  to  .see  m>-  bo\s  about 
their  votes,  I  belie\-e  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  m>-  business." 

"Well,  sir,  afore  you  proceed  with  that  business  I 
wimld  like  to  ax  you  a  few  questions.'' 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainlw" 

"What  church  mout  you  belong  to?" 

That  was  a  poser.  \"ance  didn't  belong  to  an>-  church. 
He  knew  that  religion  and  "meeting"  were  big  things 
in  the  backwoods  and  controlled  jiolilics  thci-e,  but  he 
didn't  know  wh.at  the  religion  of  this  region  was, .for 
North  Carolina  was  much  sjilit  uj)  between  sects.  But 
he  .squared  him.self  and  said  slowly:      "Well,  mv  friend. 


The  little  boy  had  come  in  with  his  clothes  torn,  his 
hair  full  of  dust  and  his  face  bearing  unmistakable  marks 
of  a  severe  conflict. 

"Oh,  Willie!  Willie!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "you 
have  disobe)-ed  me  again.  How  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  play  with  that  wicked  Stapleford  boy  ?" 

"Mamma,"  said  Willie,  wiping  the  blood  from  his  nose, 
"do  I  look  as  if  I   had  been  playing  with  anyliody  ?" — 


^h^n\•  ma\'  understand  a  woman,  but  it   generall.\-  puz- 
zles her  horse  to  know  what  she  is  dri\ing  at. 


HER  REASON. 

"  'Tis  strange  that  it  alwas's  is  easy 

For  a  man,  when  he's  flirting,  you  know. 

To  swear  to  .i  woman  he  loves  her, 
B\-  all  that's  abo\-e  and  below. 

"But  wliLii  Ik-  i>  trul\-  in  earnest. 

Tell  nie  the  reason,  I  ])ray, 
'Tis  awfulh-  hard  to  utter 

The  words  that  he  fain  would  say?" 

She  replied,  as  her  dimples  deepened, 

"The  reason  is  simi)le  forsooth; 
'Tis  becau.se  it  is  awfull>-  hard,  sir. 

For  a  man  to  utter  the  truth." 

— Dixie  Wolcott,  ill  Li/t- 
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THE  FAILURK  OK  SUCCEvSvS. 

"x\las  for  the  song  Ik-  never  wrote."  Why  shonld  you 
sij(]i  ?  Do  not  forget  tliat  he  touched  men's  heart's  as 
harps  in  his  hand.  Remember  that  he  did  not  outlive  liis 
iisefuhiess. 

Sadder  epitaplis  ha\e  been  written  and  are  to  be  found 
in  many  biographies.  Have  \'ou  not  read  such?  "Her 
earliest  writings  are  by  far  her  best."  "He  has  written 
many  later  books,  none  of  which  reach  the  standard  of 
tlie  work  that  won  him  fame."  "Of  late  vears  his  popti- 
hiritv  has  declined."  Is  it  not  ])itifnl  that  the  literary 
hero  of  this  decade  should  become  the  hanger-on  of  the 
next  ? 

The  reason  for  this  failure  of  success  is  suggested  by 
Aldrich.  In  a  pretty  bit  of  verse,  he  tells  of  an  Oriental 
singer  who.se  words  are  in  praise  of  the  king.  As  each 
.song  becomes  more  honeyed  than  the  rest,  the  king  be- 
stows some  new  honor  upon  his  favorite.  At  last  all  the 
flatteries  are  said,  and  the  singer  must  chocse  between 
commonplace  and  repetition.  When  he  ne.xt  sings,  the 
king  is  angered  and  cries,  "Away  with  him.  Behead 
him." 

Mr.  .■\ldrich  makes  the  very  obvicnis  applicaticjii  that  a 
like  fate  threatens  writers  the  world  around.  The  fact  is 
accepted;  the  question  is,  does  the  fault  lie  with  the  pub- 
lic, who  demand  decapitation  of  an  old  fa\-orite,  or  with 
the  favorite  who  sends  out  inferior  work  ?  The  writers 
cry,  "It  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  public;"  and  one  gentle 
])oet  says  sadly,  though  without  accusation: 
"O,  living  poets  who  are  dead. 
Though  ye  are  living,  if  neglect  can  kill." 

Is  not  the  explanation  that  every  writer  .sets  his  seal  of 
individuality  on  his  works,  and  the  public,  like  eager 
numismatists,  cr\-,  "We  want  only  one  of  a  kind"? 
Readers  confess  this  charge,  but  it  is  on  their  j)art  given 
as  an  excuse  and  complaint.  They  have  been  served 
over  and  over  with  the  same  stories,  only  slightly  altered. 
They  are  tired  of  accepting  well-known  bottles  filled  with 
the  new  wine  of  hast\-  writing. 

Poor  atithors,  they  have  succuml)ed  to  tenqnatiou,  and 
that  temptation  a  natural  one.  Their  books  are  sure  of 
sale:  their  writings  are  in  demand  with  the  editors,  so 
their  work  appears  in  many  periodicals,  carelessly  written, 
tediously  long.  This  applies  not  to  the  inveterate  book- 
maker whose  printed  volumes  exceed  the  xearsof  his  life, 
but  the  authors  of  a  better  sort  who  no  longer  write  for 
fame. 

.Sad  spectacle,  they  are  riding  Pegasus  after  the  cows. 
Hut  what,  it  is  asked,  can  these  writers  do?  Must  thev 
starve  or  shall  they,  in  their  old  age,  learn  a  trade? 
Neither  alternative.  The  well  known  author  does  not 
write  to  keep  starvation  from  the  door.  Let  him  without 
"payment  at  the  regular  rates"  write  for  the  struggling 
jniblications  in  which  his  name  first  appeared.  Let  him 
favor  some  needed  movement,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
name  will  win  many  to  a  worthx-  cau.se. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  growing  old  grace- 
fully in    a    literary  way.     Thought    turns    pleasantly  to 


Donald  G.  Mitchell,  serenely  passing  his  days  on  his 
farm,  but  all  have  not  the  happy  temperament  that  marks 
the  author  of  "Dream  Life."  If  our  writers  are  not  con- 
tent to  adopt  the  ])a.storal  life,  they  must  wail  resignedly 
for  the  righting  of  their  wrongs.  When  Justice  has  per- 
fected the  copyright,  she  will  pro\-ide  for  old  writers  as 
she  now  provides  for  old  soldiers.  She  will  as  a  deserved 
honor,  place  on  the-  retired  list  tho.se  who.se  best  literary 
work  has  been  done. 

Authors  are  butterflies.  After  laying  their  eggs,  they 
nnist  die,  and  sometimes  onl\-  literary  chloroform  will 
prevent  their  fading  and  tearing  their  weary  wings. 

L.'M'KA    H.    EVKKKTT. 

JBAaaroft  libra,- . 
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VERAGUA'S  REVENGE  OX  A  CHICA(U)   MAN. 

A  dark  handsome  gentleman,  with  a  foreign  air  stepped 
into  the  telegraph  office  in  the  Chicago  exhibition  grounds 
and  asked,  courteously: 

"Is  this  the  oflFice  of  the  telegra])h,  senor?" 

"It  ain't  anythingel.se,"  carelessly  replied  the  oi)erator. 
one  of  those  choice  essences  of  Chicago. 

"I  would  send  a  telegran-i,"  said  the  stranger,  ipiietly. 

"Would  you?"  drawled  the  operator:  "well,  whv  don't 
you  send  it  ?" 

The  visitor's  heav\-  exebrows  raised,  and  he  said, 
quietly: 

"How  many  of  the  words  have  I  permit  to  send  for 
twenty-five  of  the  cents  ?" 

"Ten,"  snapped  the  operator,  sharply. 

■  'Only  so  few  as  ten  ?' '  asked  the  stranger.  '  'They  give 
twelve  to  to  twenty  abroad,  senor." 

"Ten  words  for  a  quarter  or  she  don't  go,"  snarled  the 
operator.  "How  much  do  you  want  for  twentv-five 
cents  ?" 

The  visitor's  dark  e\es  gleamed  dangerously,  and  his 
firm  lips  closed. 

"I  send  but  ten  of  the  words  for  the  mone\-  then, 
.senor  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  name,  does  it  go  free,  senor?" 

"Yes," 

A  smile  chased  itself  round  the  corners  of  the  hauglitv 
mouth,  and,  picking  up  a  pen,  the  stranger  quietly  wrote: 

"His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio: — I  will 
\isit  >-our  city  en  route  to  New  York.  Christobal  Colon 
de  Toledo  y'Larreatagui,  de  la  Corda  Romiryz,  e  Baque- 
dana  y  Gante,  Vice  Admiral  Adelantado,  Major  de  las 
Indias,  marquis  de  Jauiaica,  duke  de  Veragua  y  de  la 
\'ega.  Grandee  de  la  Spain,  Senatoria  de  la  Kingdom, 
Caballera  de  la  Insigne  Orden  del  Toison  de  Oro,  Grand 
Cruz  de  Carlos  HI,  Grand  Cruz  de  la  ConcejHion  de  Vil- 
lavicio.ssa,  Gentil  Honibre  de  Camara  de  King  Alfonso 
XIII." 

The  operator  took  one  wild  look  at  the  message — then 
he  fainted  dead  away.  The  stranger  was  the  duke  de 
\'eragua. — Pcarso)!' s  Wtck/y. 
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THI':    MIDWIXTKK   FAIR. 


Railroad  Rates  Gkeati.v   RiinrcKi) — To  San  Fran- 
cisco   AND    Rl-riTKN    .'T   AliOVT   OnK-HAM-' 

Till-;  I'siAi.  Cost. 

It  will  not  lie  news  to  the  many  readers  of  Thk  Goldicn 
Ek.a  that  there  is  now  in  progress  in  San  Francisco  an 
International  Midwinter  ICxpositidn.  Bnt  much  that 
concerns  that  tremendous  enterprise,  what  ma\'  be  seen 
there,  its  dail>-  doings,  and  wh\-  it  is  to  the  interest  ot'all 
to  .see  it,  will  he  news  of  a  character  eagerl\-  s(Hight  1)\- 
ever\one  who  reads. 

In  the  first  place,  what  ma_\'  he  seen  there.  Since 
.  Aug-ust  24th  last  there  lias  grown  up  in  (Tolden  date 
Park  the  most  beautiful  .grouj)  of  industrial  palaces  that 
the  western  sun  e\'er  shone  upon,  and  it  will  be  the  won- 
der of  the  world  for  years  how  these  fi\'e  main  exposition 
building  and  their  three-scorce  and  ten  architectural  ad- 
juncts sprang  into  being  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

There  is  a  palace  of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts,  a 
palace  of  Mechanic  Arts,  a  palace  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture,  a  palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  palatial  Ad- 
ministration Building:  and  the.se  are  finished  and  filled 
with  exhibits  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe — material 
evidences  of  e\erv  industry  and  art. 

To  these  main  buildings  ha\e  been  added  s])ecial  State 
and  count}-  buildings,  in  which  the  products  of  different 
sections  are  emphaticall.v  particularized.  Man\-  of  Cali- 
fornia's neighboring  States  have  erected  expositicju  struc- 
tures of  their  own,  and  not  a  few  of  her  own  counties 
have  added  countv  buildings  to  the  group.  The  area  of 
the  Califcrnia  Midwinter  Exposition  is  nearl_\-  two  hun- 
dred acres,  and  it  includes  more  than   seventy  structures. 

Some  of  these  buildings,  as  works  of  architectural  art, 
are  sujierior  to  the  buildings  of  the  Columbian  I^xposi- 
tioii,  and  comjxtent  critics  have  said  that  for  picturesque- 
ness  and  perfection  of  landscape  effects  this  midwinter 
dis])lay  in  Golden  Gate  Park  surpasses  all  efforts  ever 
made  in  that  direction.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Nature  and  the  happy  selection  of  a  site  by  the 
jiromoters.  The  Park  has  world-wide  fame  for  its  great 
natural  lieauty,  independentl>'  of  its  recent  acquisition. 
Combine  with  this  the  artistic  arrangement  of  these  sjilen- 
did  architectural  master-jneces,  and  the  effect  must  be 
simjily  incomparable. 

The  grandest  engineering  rcature  of  the  ICxposition  is 
the  Bonet  Steel  Tower,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  272 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  quadrangle  described  by  the 
four  great  palaces,  IClevators  a,scend  almo.st  to  the  top, 
and  at  stated  intervals  are  three  convenient  balconies,  the 
highest  250  feet  above  gnmnd  level,  affording  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  grounds,  I'ark  and  surroundings  [or 
miles  in  all  directions.  Imoui  the  top  are  operated  two 
powerful  flash  lights,  ,uid  the  sides  are  a  .succession  of 
dazzling  and  variegated  incandescent  bulbs,  which  at 
night-time  light  a\>  with  intermittent  sjilendor  the  whole 
superb  .setting. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the    management  to  make 


the  bolder  features  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  distinctly  typi- 
cal of  western  life,  though  individual  enterprise  has  not 
been  lacking  to  make  man\  foreign  features  exceedingly 
prominent  and  interesting.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned,  as  meriting  special  attention,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Heidelberg  Castle,  which  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000.  For  the  average  E)uropean  this  splendid 
feature  needs  no  description.  The  mere  .sound  of  the 
name  brings  a  rush  of  joyful  memories  of  "das  Vater- 
land."  Then  there  is  the  public  Prater  of  Vienna,  where 
refreshments  are  accompanied  by  grand  orchestral  and 
\f)cal  concerts.  Bits  of  old  Paris,  a  Turkish  theater, 
street  in  Cairo,  a  Cafe  Chantant,  Alaskan  village,  Japan- 
ese tea  garden,  Chinese  village,  a  cyclorama  of  the  famous 
Hawaiian  \'olcanoes,  and  numerous  other  attractions  ma\- 
be  found  among  the  Oriental  concessions. 

To  deligiit  the  heart  of  the  old  argonaut  is  a  genuine 
mining  camp  in  i'ull  operation,  old  adol)e  huts  with  tiled 
roofs,  typical  of  the  da>s  of  '49:  Indians,  cowboys  and 
bucking  mustangs. 

Special  days  ha\'e  been  set  apart  throughout  the  fair 
season  for  the  individual  observance  and  celebration  by 
the  various  interests  represented.  For  instance.  England, 
F'rance,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  the  .several 
American  states.  Pacific  Coast  States  and  counties,  soci- 
eties and  indirstries,  each  have  their  special  day  of  jubilee 
and  these  jubilees  will  be  memorable  events. 

But  the  question  of  most  serious  moment  in  connection 
with  the  Midwinter  Fair  is,  how  can  we  all  get  there? 

Answered  in  a  twinkle.  The  Southern  Pacific 
CoJiPANV  has  made  for  this  special  occasion  the  most' 
liberal  rates  ever  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  person  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  not  onl\-  a  visit  to  vSan  Francisco  and  the  Fair,  but 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  visit  the  man\  other  attrac- 
tions of  California.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  another 
such  rich  opportunity  as  this  is  afforded. 

Any  further  information,  either  in  relation  to  the  F'air 
or  California  in  general,  may  be  obtained  by  calling  011 
or  addressing  G.  H.  McMillan,  Com'l  Agent,  .S69  Fifth 
vSt.,San  Diego,  or  T.  H.  Goodman,  (ieneral  Pa.ssenger 
.\gent,  San  F'rancisco. 


It  is  belter  to  swear  honesth'    than    to   ])ra\'    Inpocriti- 
callv. 


Hi'AV.VRK  oi--  ()intmi:nts  kok  C.vr.\ukii  Tn.\T  Cont.mx 
Mkkcikv, 
MS  mercury  will  sui\-ly  ck-slroy  tlic  sense  of  smell  ami  i'(im])letely 
(leranjjc  the  wliiilo  .syslciii  wlu-ii  rnleriii^'  it  lliroiijili  the  tiiiu'ous 
surfaces.  Such  artick-s  shoulil  lu-vcr  he  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  ro]>utable  physicians,  as  the  <l,-ima<4c  tliev  will  do  is  ten 
fold  to  the  j,'(>o(l  you  can  jjossibly  derive  from  thcnr  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure,  manufactured  by  I".  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  I),,  con- 
lains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  u|)on  the 
blood  and  nuuous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buvinj'-  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  j^et  the  geuuiue  It  is  taken  iuternallv 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  bv  1'.  [.  Cheuev  X:  Co.  Testimonials 
frei-. 

tlh:^'Sold  by  1  )ru.n>;ists,  price  7,Sc,  per  bottle. 
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publisbcr'B  S»cpavtmcnt. 

I.ITHRARY  NOTES. 
Tlie  Orci-ltiinl  has  changed  editors.  Its 
new  editor  is  a  Wildtnan— by  name.  He  is 
a  most  xraoeful  writer,  but  he  has  a  sin.  He 
betrayed  it  in  liis  first  (hrr/miif  editorial. 
,  Wonld  yon  know  what  it  is?  //••  ///■c.s-  dii 
mini/  iiKiiiii'iiir. 

I  always  read  Sirihiu-rs  beoanse  the  pnb- 
lisher  cnts  the  pages  for  me.  In  t!ic  latest 
number  of  it  are  some  good  verses  by  Mel- 
ville Upton;  they  have  not  any  rh>nie.  and 
a  rather  peculiar  reason;  Init  they  are  pecnl- 
iarl\"  good  verses  : 

-\l,i)NK. 
I  ask  no  answering  eyes  lliat  turn  to  niine. 
No  waiting  face  to  brighten  at  my  voice  : 
I'd  fear  to  have  another  bound  to  nie. 
One  step  to  echo  mine  to  earth's  dark  verge. 

Some  hour  of  need  would  find  me   faint   .and 

weak, 
My    hand    might    fail;    my    dreaming    heart 

forget — 
I  dread  the  sting  of  those  accusing  eyes 
In  the  still  morning  of  eternity. 

.\lone,  then,    let    me    staml    tlim'    this    grim 

watch, 
Nor  seek  to  hold  another's  heart  in  Ihrall; 
I'Hse  let  niv  going  hence  by  all  unknown, 
Mv  feet  move  trackless  down  the  starry  ways. 
—Melville  rploii. 

The  storv  in  this  ("iOI.iikn  V.k\  is  ex- 
cerpted from  /hiiieiy^/'s,  ami  tlie  pen  of 
Klizabeth  .\.  Vore;— a  name  that  is  rapidly 
growing  itself  into  recognition — the  name 
of  a  sweet-faced  little  woman  who  lives  in 
I'asadena,  California, — who,  already,  can 
name  her  own  price  for  an  article,  and  have 
it.  It  was  also  a  Pasadena  writer,  Mrs.  Ella 
Higginson,  who  lately  won  the  five  hundred 
dollar  prize  offered  by  McClure  for  the  bc^t 
short  story.  .\nd  Pasadena  is  the  present 
home  of  James  (\.  Clark. 

T/ie  Santa  Clara  has  turned  its  artillery 
loose  against  the  .\.  P.  .\.  It  ought  to  grow 
plump  with  Catholic  patronage. 

.\n  engaged  girl  in  Omaha,  who  was  the 
only  support  of  her  family,  pawueil  her  en- 
gagement ring  to  buy  food.  When  the 
young  man  heard  of  it  he  was  so  angry  that 
he  broke  with  the  girl  and  brought  a  suit  in 
replevin  to  get  back  the  diamond  ring.  .\ 
girl  who  would  pawn  her  engagement  ring 
for  the  support  of  her  family  is  loo  good  for 
the  scoundrel  who  would  break  with  her  on 
account  of  it.  If  he  had  been  of  the  true 
stuff  he  would  have  admired  her  action  ai.il 
tried  to  do  .something  himself  in  I)ehalf  of 
the  family  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of 
her. — San  Diego  Ciiioii. 

Carrie  .Stevens  Walter  and  Kate  Eield  are 
going  to  "wipe  out"  the  .\.  1'.  .\. — [When  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  Century  Dictionary 
legitimatizes  "lickety  split,"  "wi])e  out" 
should  be  recognized.] 


'IF  PROFESSOR  WHITE  SHALL  SUCCEED  IN 
PLACING  A  COPY  OF  "SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT" 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  EVERY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
IN  THE  LAND  HE  WILL  DESERVE  AT  THE 
HANDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  A  MONUMENT  MORE 
ENDURING  THAN  THE  GREAT  PRYAMIDS  OF 


EGYPT." 


'J'/ir  h'oi/ii-sfrr  [X.    )'.\  Herald,  /■'ehniarv  jo.  iSg.f. 


"SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,"  by  Emerson  E.  White,  M. 
A..  LLD.  The  latest  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature, 
and  embodying  the  results  of  the  author's  many  years'  ex- 
perience as  teacher,  superintendent,  lecturer  and  writer. 
Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  American  Book 
Company,  Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Portland,  Oregon.  Address,  A.  F.  Gunn.  Agent,  loi 
Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Loring's  H  Street  Book  and  Stationery  Store, 

Masonic-l.  O.  O.  F-  Building. 

The  Largest  and  Lowest  Priced  Stock  of  School  Books,  Stationery,  Periodicals 

and  Toys  in  the  City. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  Magazines  and  Papers. 


JiHl-MXJ.OO    WORTH    OK     BIBLES    JUST    RRCKIVED, 

IJout  fail  to  see  our  ImiiK-nse  .\s^orliiieiil  and  Kil  prices  before  purchasing. 

Toys,  Games,  Hammocks,  Croquet  Sets,  Etc. 

LORING  &   CO., 


H   STREET,  BET.   FIFTH  AND  SIXTH, 


SAN    DIEGO,   CALIF. 


Plttmbing. 

Tlu-'Unrlersigned  is  fullv  prepared  to  do  any  and  all 
kinds  of  Plumbing  in  the  most  thorough  and  sanitary 
manner.      .Mso  ilo 

CAS  FITTING,  TIN  AND  STENCIL  WORK. 

XoNK    HIT    I-1KST-CI,.\SS    MECH.\NICS    Kmi'I.ovkd. 
.\  share  of  the  Public  Patronage  Respectfully  Solicited. 


1630  F  St  ,  BET.  Seventh  and  Eighth 

Half  Blocli  Ea-t  of  r.  i). 


J.  H.  WOOLMAN. 
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thp:  golden  era. 


New   United    States    Hotel, 


Cor.  Main  and  Requena  Sts..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  Firsl-Cln^s  IvuroiK-aii    HnU 


IS'"    Rnoiiis,    faciiii;-  on   Three  SlreelM   being    nu)>t   coinenienl    lo     AnuiNenients, 
Sh()])s,  and  all  Places  of  interest  and  lUisiness. 


STREET    CARS    PASS   THE    HOUSE    FOR    ALL    PARTS   OF   THE   CITY   AND    RAILROAD    DEPOTS. 


.Vmi'I.I'^  S.\mi'i.i<:  Room   I'OR  tiiI'.  Commi-.kciai,  Tk.vdk. 


HATKS,    7oc,    ^f>l.()L)    AND   i$l.()(). 
Siiiele    H<)<,)iiiis,   o(  )c    fi    Niarlit, 


TOXV  MKSMKR.   Cmiu--  Ci.kkk. 


G.  L.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 


Proprietors. 


The  Olmsted  Company, 

1342   D   St.   San    Diego. 

Commercial.  Periodical,  Bootc,  Fapcy  and  General  dob 


IDcwc^  )£iU3vaviiu3  Co., 
HALF-TONE  AND  PHOTO-RELIEF  ETCHING, 

220  Market  St.,  Sau  Fraucisco,  Cal, 

Tile  latest  imiiKiveiiieiits  ami  seriel  ])r()te.s.sts  ill  photo  etching; 
(iiul  photo  facsimile  iliairionel  eiijiniviiij^  luive,  I'roiii  time  to  time, 
lieeii  secured  by  this  firm  at  },'re:it  cost,  l-aiaiiieled  copper  and  fine 
ziiicograph  jilaies  jirodiiceil  with  speed  and  perfection.  Latest  iiii- 
])roved  ])liotoj;rapliic  apparatus,  jiOHcrful  electric  lii;lit  and  sujie 
rior  special  machinery.     Nearly  all  kinds  of  eii.i;raviiin  done. 

Publishers  getting  up  sijecial  editions,  job  printers,  and  all 
others  re<|uirinj;  eiiKraviiifjs,  slionid  semi  for  samples,  estimates 
ami  further  iiifornialion. 


L.VKKSiniC  HOTKL. 
The  country  .about    Lakeside    is   bc.iutiful    at    this  season    of  the 
year.      M.my  families   arc  goiiit;  lo    Lakeside   hotel   to 

.si>i.;.\i)  Tiih;  si'RiN't;  v.\c.\Ti().\. 

Sjiecial  rates  to  families   by  week    or    iiKuitli.      F'are.  round  trip; 
fi;  or  |i.,so  including  dinner. 


Daily  Excursions  are  Now  Run 

over  the  X.  C.  and  ().  Railway  to 
TI.\   ir.\.\,\.   OLD   ?,IF.XICO,   AND 

s\vhkt\v.\ti-;r  dam. 


leaviiit;  foot  of  l'"ifth  street,  San  Diejjo,  at 
9:30  a.  111.,  giving  35  minutes  to  inspect  the 
dam,  50  minutes  to  visit  Mexican  custom 
house,  curiosity  stores  and  other  places  of 
interest  in  Old  Mexico;  returning  arrive  at 
San  Diego  4:45  p.  111,      Round  trip,  |i. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
Importing    Tea    Co. 

969    FIFTH    ST. 

Haiul.sonie    China    Tea     Set     (lixeii 
Awa.v.      Call  and  get  partictilais. 

DR.  C.  C.  LORD, 

n/':.V77sv: 

Ollice  and  residence,  .S25  I'ifth  Street. 
Teeth  extracted   without   pain — latest  and 
best  method. 

.Artificial  teeth  cm  alnniiiinm  plates. 
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J   L 


FIFTH    STREET 


LTBc 

-      MARSTON 

STORE 


NOW     INCH'1)K.S 


SIXTH     STREET 


5  5"Q 

DEPAT^TMEf^TS. 

Covering  a  floor  area  of  over 
twent}'  five  thousand  square  feet 
and  its  mission  is  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  San  Diego  Count3^ 
Each  department  is  filled  with  the 
kind  of  merchandise  especially  de- 
signed to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
denizens  of  this  "I'nique  Corner 
__  of  the  Earth."  In  this  connection 
we  wish  to  state  to  our  "back  coun- 
~  tr}'"  constituents  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Marston  Store  to  them 
has  been  much  extended  in  the 
past  3'ear.  It  was  a  common  say- 
ing a  year  or  two  ago  that  when 
anything  nice  or  particularl}-  good 
was  needed  to  "get  it  at  Marston's, 
of  course,"  but  when  it  was  some- 
thing ordinary  to  "go  to  the  cheaj) 
stores  for  it."  We  are  changing  all  this.  So  now  when  youVe  through  buying  dress  shirts 
or  your  best  hat  and  you  still  have  Jumpers  or  overalls  on  your  list  don't  leave  our  Men's 
Wear  Department  before  asking  to  see  what  we  carry  there  also  in  those  goods.  You  will 
find  the  celebrated  Levi  Strauss  goods  at  50  and  75  cents,  each  garment.  You  will  be 
shown  some  Georgia  "wool,"  heavy  twilled,  pants  for  a  dollar  the  pair;  Negligee  Shirts  ot 
Reliable  makes  at  25  cents  and  50  cents.  Straw  hats  at  25,  50  and  75  cents.  \'entilated 
Helmets,  50  cents.  Cotton  underwear  for  50  cents  and  a  lot  of  $3.50  hats  in  all  shades  and 
shapes,  which  we  are  at  present  closing  out  at  $1.50  for  choice. 

In  the  Shoe  Department  3'ou  will  rind  the  best  .assortment  of  shoes  suitable  for  Ranch- 
wear  \'ou  have  ever  looked  at  and  the  prices  cannot  fail  to  interest  3'ou;  and  whether  you 
are  looking  for  a  $1.50  Brogan  or  a  $3  00  calf  shoe  we  want  ^-ou  to  know  that  we  have  the 
goods  and  we  want  to  sell  them — sell  them  right,  though,  or  not  at  all. 

Moreover,  we  want  3'OU  to  feel  at  home  with  us.  Bring  in  the  cliildren  and  let  them 
romp  throi:gh  the  Big  Store. 

Geo.  W.   Marston. 


"A"  Dry  Goods  Dep't. 

"B"  Men's  Wear     " 

E 

"C"  Shoe 

"D"  Cloak  &  Suit  " 

"E"  Carpet 

M 
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W.  P  FULLER  &  CO. 

"PURE  PREPARED  PAINT," 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD. 

Alabastine,  Japan  Colors,  Roof  Paints,  Lubricating  Oils, 

Kalsomine  Varnishes,  Floor  Paints,  Sheet  Glass, 

Dry  Colors,  Brushes,  Carriage  Paints,  Plate  Glass, 

Oil  Colors,  House  Paints,  Linseed  Oil,  Plate  Mirrors, 

Portland  Cement.  Doors  and  Windows. 


639  to  645  Sixth  St. 


San  Diego,  Calif. 


Iv.  N    Sri.Li\AN. 


1'.  W,  Croaki. 


YOU' IE  HEARD    OE    THEM. 


ADVERTISER  PRINTING  CO. 

'lint  anything — inchuling  visiting  cards.     50  cents  for  50  in  correct  style,  ami  mailed  to 

your  address. 


Buckingham   Bl'dg,    iiio  D   St. 


San   Diego,   Cal. 


AINAXAB, 


TIUL  CELEBRATED  ECrVPTIAN  ELIXIR  EOR   THE  SKEW 

Is  the  most  wonderful  preparation  for  the  skin  that  has  ever  been  brouglit  before  the  public.  It  is 
rfecth'  harmless,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredients.  The  eftect  of  the 
t  lixir  is'almost  instantaneous;  it  doe's  not  require  weeks  and  months  to  test  its  virtues,  It  will  cure  all 
-.kin  diseases,  and  give  incomparable  brilliancy,  clearness  and  whit.enes?,  to  the  complexion,  removing 
pimples,  spots,  freckles,  wrinkles,  etc.  and  tone  the  skin  generally.  Its  application  on  the  head  will 
iinmediatelv  soothe  all  irritation  of  the  scalp,  cure  dandruff  and  restore  the  hair  to  its  natural  color, 
'iires  the  bite  of  insects,  and  all  inflammation,  burns,  cuts.  etc.  It  can  be  used  every  day  and  several 
NiiiL'S  a  day.  if  desired.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  cooling.  It  makes  the  skin,  immediately  after 
.1  -  use,  soft  and  velvety,  lirillianl  and  clear;  it  whitens  the  darkest  skin  and  is  the  best  remedy  known  to 

IMC  the  ervsipelatous'inflanimation  produced  bv  poison  oak.  In  fact,  all  we  ask  of  the  public,  and  par- 
lu  tilarly  tlie  ladies,  is  to  try  it,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  those  who  have  used  it  once  will   never  want  to 

1  '  without  it  again.    Vox  sale  at  Chafe's  Drug  Store. 

X^rioe,     ^1.00     i^er    IBottlo. 


\V.  SHKRIFF,   1).   I>. 


1       H,  S-\\\  lin.L,    IJ.   l>.   S. 


SIIICKIFF  &  SAWMILL, 

DENTISTS, 

onu-i-:  Cor.  Si.\tli  and  I)  SI-  >an  Diego.  Cal. 

DR.  A.  H.  HOOKER, 
Dentist, 

COLK  BLOCK,   I-IHTII   A.ND  G  STREETS. 
ktsidenct.-, 

<i27  Twelfth  .Street.  San  DicKO,  Cal. 

DR.  D.  CAVE, 

Dentist, 


OFFICE  ; 

Cttr,  Kifth  and  E  Sts 
Up  Stairs 


SAN   niKC.O. 


w.  s.  K  i;.vi> 


1    M  M  \    1      HI-  .\l 


,  .A,  Blochnian. 
I  Manager 


Drs.  READ  &  READ, 
Dentists, 

Telcplioiie  ijy.  E  St.  Cor  Si.\tli, 

liotnns  7  to  10,  fierce-Morse  Blk.,  San  Uiego. 


PHILLIPS  &  HARBISON, 
Dentists, 


OI-MCK  ; 

Cor.  Sixth  and  U  Sts. 


S.\N'  UU'C.O,  C.\I,.' 


H.  N.  CREPIN, 

PlIVSICI.XN     .'\.\n     SlKCKOX, 
Cole  Block,  corner   l"ifth  and  C,  S.iii  Dici 

office  hours,  9  to  i.'  ni.  and  z  to  s  p.  ni 

Residence,  N  W  cor.  II  an.l  i|th  sts. 


1,   \.  lUochnian, 

Cashier. 


THE  BLOCHMAN 

BANKING  CO. 

607  Fifth  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Transact  a  general  Bankino  Business. 

Loans  and  Investments, 
i      Collections  and  Exchange  on   all  parts  of 
I  the  world. 

MRS.  A.  W.  BUTLER, 

Room.s    9-1 1,  955    Fifth  St., 
Sail  Diego,   Calif. 

*/>=Renioved  from  .S17  Seventll. 


Mr.s.  Anx.\  E.  Hkndrrsox, 

A  rtisfir    ItfcssiiHll.hi!/. 


Express  Block, 


San  Diego,   Cal. 


ECONOMY  PRINTING  CO., 

Third  .\xi)  I)  Srs.,  S.\n  Diego,  C.vi.. 

AU  kinds  of  PRINTING 

IN  SPANISH  OR  ENGLISH. 


ALOMINURrI  SOUVENER 


I'l  :i>  IT  cnineil  iu 
'J.  an  liliie^ilU  rihbuii. 
scutthiK  lu  cents  lor 


Cii;inin.lnii..'-.i/fi  willi  111-'  1- 
emallcslcliara.it  r  ;.  aii-l  mi 

fientlreuloauv  one  r^OSt-  »»  ,,         . 

EaniniLMopyoi'riK^  !r  I\t&&  St.  Loms  Ma;:a/.inc. 
AluiiuuimiisHic  uou.ieiiiil  ii<w  iiicial.  lu•l^;lll  assil- 
vor,  light  a:^\vcM»ii,  feiioui;  as  sieel.  \\\\l  not  larnisU. 
CI,  Louis  Magazine,  Wl  Olive  St,  bu  Louis,  Ala 


H.  F.  Delno&Co.  Dept. 


AGENTS  $10  a  day  at  home 

fcUiuk'  LIMIIMNU  I'laTtU 
iiiil  iiiniiun  J  wi-lrv,  liVaichen, 
)  ililL-wuru.  Hic.vol.».iic.  Plates 

Ulir-sl  jCWflTV  good  «■*  IK'W,  AUd 

•  «i:>nkiii<liuriuciil  whh  goM, 
Mlv.-ror  mck.'l,  Ni>  i-X)nTifnce. 

i^Eiii  iilnttMti<-tlr>t<.>iriirt. 

n-'-il  plKtiiig  al  evi-ry 
li.iii">-.  iMirllis  comiikli'.  Differ- 
'lit  siz.s,  III]  WHrrniiU'-l.Wholc- 
Milr-  lo  ni;iL-titi  f5  uii.  Rig  jiro. 
Ills,  KDiiil  Brllcr,  (Tlrciilftis  ff>'..\ 

No.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


(}.] 


■;  '-*" 


